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If you are moving and 
need to change your 
address, please don’t 

send a change of address to 
Postal Life. Pick up a Form 1216 
(Employee's Current Mailing 
Address) from your local 
personnel office, fill it out and 
turn it into that same office. 
That not only changes your 
address for Postal Life, but also 
for all other postal 
communications, including your 
W-2. (We cannot submit a Form 
1216 for you because it must be 


signed by you and must include 
your Social Security number.) 


arrier to the 

rescue 

Terry Overly was 

returning home from 
an Army Reserve training 
weekend when a van carrying 
15 passengers and a late model 
sedan driven by a drunk driver 
collided head on in front of 
him. The 15 passengers in the 
van, 13 mentally retarded adults 
and two staff members, were 
coming home from a day at the 
rodeo when the accident 
occurred. The van rolled over 
five times, landing on its side 
exit doors and trapping the 
passengers inside. 

When Overly, a carrier at the 
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Palm Bay, FL, Post Office, 
reached the burning van, he 
could hear the moans and cries 
of the people inside. The driver 
was crying that her legs were 
on fire, so Overly reached in 
through the brokeii windshield, 
unfastened her seat belt and 
pulled her to safety. At the 
same time, he undid the front 
seat passenger's seat belt and 
pulled her through the 


> windshield. 


Overly could see the other 
passengers but could not reach 
them because a fire, which had 
started in the engine, was now 
blazing between him and the 
passengers. He ran to the rear 
of the van where he attempted 
to open the locked back doors 
by kicking in the windows. 
Another rescuer arrived on the 
scene with a heavy roller and 
broke the exit door window. 


Overly then reached through 
the window and unlocked the 
door, but could only pull one of 
the doors open wide enough to 
get a person through. 

Overly crawled in through 
this opening and attempted to 
undo the injured passengers’ 
seat belts; however, because of 
the way the van had landed, he 
was unable to reach the seat belt 
releases. He jumped out of the 
van, ran to his car and got a 
hunting knife, returned and 
crawled back into the smoke- 
filled van and began cutting the 
passengers loose. He lifted the 
seriously injured victims out 
through the half-open door into 








the arms of other rescuers, who 
carried them away from the 
intense heat of the fire that was 
rapidly consuming the van. 

Others at the scene tried to 
get Overly to leave the van, 
which was thick with black 
smoke, but he refused. He cut 
another passenger loose, but she 
panicked and crawled toward 
the fire instead of the door. 
Overly had to use physical force 
to get her out of the van. 
Having difficulty breathing and 
realizing that he had removed 
all the victims who were 
conscious, Overly finally 
crawled out of the van when a 
burning tire exploded. In 
seconds, the van was engulfed 
in flames. 

Out of the 15 persons in the 
van, Overly rescued 10, two of 
whom died later from the 
severity of their injuries. Five of 
the passengers died in the fire. 

For his bravery, Terry Overly, 
who joins a long tradition of 
heroism among postal workers, 
received a Special Achievement 
Award from the Postal Service 
and has been nominated for the 
Carnegie Medal, the Presidential 
Civilian Medal of Honor, the 
Department of Transportation’s 
Medal of Honor, and several 
other municipal awards. 


uts to you 
Postal workers get used 
to seeing some 
pretty nutty mail, but 
when this piece rolled out of a 
mail sack, it surprised even old- 





timers at the Shumway, IL, Post 
Office. A full-sized adult 
coconut, it was sent Priority 
Mail from Hawaii to Marvin 
Debolt for his birthday 

with no wrapping, no paper, 
nothing but its shell on which 
the address had been written. 
According to Postmaster Cheryl 
Hamilton, the coconut arrived 
intact. In fact, the shell was so 
intact that Debolt wasn’t sure 
how he was going to open it. 
Photo by Cathy Lilly 


his letter may be 
dangerous to 
your pocketbook 
The state of Louisiana 
has begun inserting cards in 
outgoing letters from prisoners 
to warn pen pals that inmates 
“often swindle the kind-hearted.” 


ear Abby 

apologizes 

Abigail Van Buren, 

writer of the ‘“Dear 
Abby’’ columns in newspapers 
across the country, recently had 
to eat some of her famous 
words. She had suggested in 
one of her columns that 
customers could discourage 
“junk mail’’ by stuffing 
postpaid reply envelopes full 
and returning them to their 
mailers, who would then have 
to pay postage on them. She 
apologized for that idea in a 
later column when the President 
of the American Printing House 
for the Blind wrote to her, 
pointing out that many 
worthwhile organizations 
depend on bulk business mail 
for contributions, and the last 
thing they needed was people 
returning their postpaid 
envelopes ‘‘filled with 
everything except money.” 











Joseph Breckenridge 





ickey Mouse uses stamps, too 
Pictured left to right are Mickey Mouse and Pluto (no last name) making use of one of the 
new self-service stamp machines at Disneyland in Anaheim, CA. The amusement park has 
installed USPS stamp vending equipment in four locations in the park and has plans for a 
| turn-of-the-century post office on Main Street. 


knowledge of possible crimes against the Postal Service. 
If you suspect any of the following crimes have been committed, 
report them to the POSTAL CRIME HOTLINE as soon as possible. 
= Fraud, bribery, kickbacks in contract procurement 
= Theft or destruction of mail, postal equipment or property 
= Embezzlement and theft of postal funds 
w» Willful delay of mail 
= Use or sale of drugs on postal property 
= Tampering with postage meters to avoid payment of postage 
Continue to report administrative, discipline or delivery problems 
to your local postmaster. Immediately report burglaries, robberies 
and assaults to your local Postal Inspector and law enforcement 


y pcmeatiin tuition anh cealaiiiiaaiits 
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hese shoes are 
made for walking 
After two years of 
research and testing, 
the Postal Service has come up 
with a regulation shoe for 
carriers. Durable and 
comfortable, with heels and 
soles designed for non-slip 
walking, the shoes are identified 
by a distinctive SR/USA label, 
signifying “‘slip resistant’’ and 
‘made in the United States of 
America.’ Any shoes bought 
under the uniform allowance 
program after January 1, 1987 
and any shoes worn by carriers 
after January 1, 1988 must be 
one of the approved models. 
Building a better shoe for 
carriers came about when it 








10,000 postal accidents a year 
are the result of slips and falls. 
Over the last two years, 
representatives from the 
Employee Relations, Labor 
Relations and Delivery Services 
Departments and the National 
Association of Letter Carriers 
and the American Postal 
Workers Union hammered out 
specifications for a line of 
footwear that would satisfy 
critical requirements such as 
design, appearance, safety, 
durability, affordability and, of 
course, slip resistance. 

The list of proposed 
specifications were sent to 
interested manufacturers who 
were invited to submit samples 
to the Postal Service’s uniform 
quality control contractor, the 
U.S. Army's Natick Laboratories 
in Natick, MA. More than 30 
manufacturers submitted several 
hundred shoe samples, and out 
of that, about 200 were 
approved to bear the SR/USA 
label. 

Only employees eligible to 
purchase footwear under the 
Uniform Allowance Program will 
be required to wear shoes 
bearing this unique label, but all 
employees may buy them. And 
if they do, they will be getting 
a -quality shoe designed for 
safety. 
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Coming to grips with competition 


Many people have the attitude that the Postal Service is a monopoly, free 
from competition, and thus doesn’t have to worry about satisfying its 
customers. This is a widely held belief, but how true is it? 


The Postal Service today is under increasing pressure from 
competitors, privatizers, and others who would like a piece of the 
multi-billion dollar mail business. The most visable areas of 
competition facing today’s Postal Service are in overnight delivery and 
parcel post, but no class of mail is free from competition. 

Every company or organization competing in today’s marketplace 
must have a competitive strategy, and the Postal Service is no 
exception. According to Mitchell Gordon, Senior Assistant Postmaster 
General for Marketing and Communications, the Postal Service is 
taking a hard look at who its major competitors are and what its 
customers need and is developing a strategy to meet that competition 
and satisfy those customer needs (see ‘Fighting Back’’ on p.9). 


Who are our competitors? 

The fiercest battle for mail business is raging in the overnight 
delivery market as the Postal Service goes head to head with several 
other companies for a share of this $6 billion market. Growing by 
leaps and bounds, the overnight delivery market has registered at 
least a 30 percent annual growth for the past five years and shows 
no signs of slowing down. Greg Whiteman, general manager of the 
Expedited Mail Division at Headquarters, says, ‘To stand still is to go 
backwards in this market.’ 

The Postal Service's major competitors in the expedited 
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delivery market, many of them armed with their own fleet of planes 
and delivery vehicles, include Federal Express, Airborne, Emery, DHL 
Corporation, Purolator Courier Corporation, and United Parcel Service, 
long a major player in the parcel business (see pp. 6-7 for a 
rundown of the Postal Service's competition). 


The leader of the pack 

Federal Express entered the expedited delivery market several years 
after the Postal Service introduced its Express Mail Service, but it has 
been largely responsible for creating the expedited mail market as we 
know ii today. What was novel about Federal’s operation at the time 
was that it began operating its own fleet of aircraft and trucks and 
established a central sorting hub in Memphis. Packages are flown into 
Memphis, sorted, and flown out to a destination city for delivery all 
in the same night. 

Federal has become the leader in this market, according to 
Whiteman, through a strong advertising campaign, targeted at 
executives and secretaries rather than mailroom or office managers, a 
creative pricing strategy and innovative customer services such as 
early morning delivery, parcel tracking, and convenience centers. 

Although Federal has the lion’s share of this market, it is getting 
keen competition from yet a third carrier. United Parcel Service, a 
giant in the parcel delivery business, has made impressive gains 





during the last two years in expedited mail. 
Its $8.50 overnight letter rate is the 

lowest published price of all the expedited 
delivery companies. 


Express Mail comes back 

Because of the deregulation of the airline 
industry in 1978, the night passenger and 
freighter flights used by the Postal Service to 
move Express Mail were virtually eliminated, 
causing a sudden and precipitous drop in our 
ability to meet promised deliveries. When the 
Civil Aeronautics Board went out of business 
on January 1, 1985, airlines no longer had 
to carry the mail, so contracts had to be 
negotiated with them for the service. But 
even with contracts for guaranteed flights, 
carrier schedules are based on passenger 
needs and convenience, and those schedules 
are frequently changed. 

According to Michael S. Coughlin, Deputy 
Postmaster General, there were no easy 
answers to airline scheduling problems. ‘‘You 
have to remember;’ he says, ‘that we 
operated for almost 50 years in a regulated 
air transportation environment, then almost 
overnight, we were in a deregulated 
environment. We tried to plan for it, but the 
best planning in the world cannot anticipate 
all the possible situations that arise with a 
major change like this one. 

“By working jointly with the airlines, we 
solved most of our mutual problems 
remarkably quickly. We got our service back 
on schedule;’ Coughlin adds, ‘‘and we are 
continuing to work with air carriers on 
those few difficulties that remain.” 

Weak Express Mail performance in late 
1984 and early 1985, coupled with 
competitive efforts on the part of other 
carriers, cost the Postal Service many 


customers. And, even though we came back 
with record-high Express Mail performances 
in 1986, those customers have not yet come 
back in force. As Minnie P. Kay, a 


distribution clerk at the Houston, TX, Post 


Office puts it: ‘“We have to do our job right 
the first time, or the customer might not 
come back—and then he is our 
competition's customer?’ 

The Postal Service is fighting hard to 
regain its Express Mail business. It is testing 
mobile acceptance vans, a tracking system, 
delivery before noon, and the use of credit 
cards to pay Express Mail postage. Also, 
many more highly visible Express Mail 
collection boxes are being deployed. 

A waiver of signature has also been 
developed to improve delivery on the first 
attempt. In New York City, one of the major 
centers for expedited delivery, the Postal 





‘To stand still 
is to go backwards 
in this market.’ 





Service has 20 special vans on the street 
delivering Express Mail, and seven new 
Express Mail convenience centers have been 
opened throughout the city. 


Parcel Post: a losing battle 
In 1985 the Postal Service delivered 152 
million zone-rated parcels throughout 
America, down sharply from the 725 million 
delivered in 1967. That represents a loss of 
nearly 80 percent of the parcel business. 
During that same time, United Parcel 


How Ex 


Service increased its parcel volume from 404 
million to 1.9 billion, nearly a five-fold 
increase. And make no mistake—that's 
business the Postal Service would normally 
be handling. UPS has testified before the 
Postal Rate Commission that at least 75 
percent of its total volume would equate to 
Parcel Post if it were carried by the USPS 

How did the Postal Service let another 
company take its business away? And, more 
to the point, how does it keep from 
happening to other classes of mail? Some 
people feel the USPS gave Parcel Post away 
without a fight. UPS underpriced and outper- 
formed the Postal Service until today they 
dominate the market. 

It is not simply that UPS gives its 
customers better service. The Postal Service 
also has problems competing in parcel post 
because of pricing constraints by the Postal 
Rate Commission. Last year, in order to meet 
UPS’ lower volume prices, the Postal Service 
filed with the Postal Rate Commission for an 
experimental Parcel Post volume rate, but it 
was turned down. 

The rest of the field 

Although the Private Express Statutes 
protect the hard copy delivery of addressed 
letter mail (other than expedited mail) from 
direct competition, indirectly the Postal 
Service faces challenges in most areas of its 
business. First-Class Mail is not without 
competition (see pp. 6-7 for just how many 
different services are chomping at the bit to 
take over the mail delivery business). 

Even the Private Express Statutes are not 
sacrosanct. Bonnie Guiton, vice-chairman of 
the Postal Rate Commission, has said, ‘‘If the 
Postal Service does not provide the American 
people with efficient and timely service in all 
classes of mail, then other companies should 
be allowed to enter the market.” A member > 


press Mail stacks up against the competition 
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of the Postal Board of Governors has been 
quoted as being in favor of relaxing the 
Private Express Statutes, and members of the 
Reagan administration have stated that they 
favor selling the Postal Service to the 
highest bidders. 

Those who would “‘privatize’’ the postal 
system claim that free enterprise, disciplined 
by the competitive marketplace, would carry 
the mail more efficiently and less expensively 
than the Postal Service. William D. Kelleher 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, says 
“everybody, even the Boy Scouts, wants to 
compete with the Postal Service?’ and he 
thinks that anyone who can do it more 
cheaply ought to be able to deliver the mail. 

The key, however, is the universal service 
provided by the Postal Service to all people 
in this country, wherever they are located. 
Senator Ted Stevens (R-Alaska), former 
chairman of a postal subcommittee in 
Congress, feels very strongly about this 
charge to provide a universal mail system. 
“T'm unwilling to make any change in our 
postal system;’ Stevens says, ‘‘until private 
interests can show me they are willing and 
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In less than two decades, the Postal service lost most 
of its zone-rated parcel business. 


able to provide a comparable universal mail 
service with uniform prices.’ 


How do we compete? 
Postal competition comes in a variety of 


forms, from direct head-to-head competition, 
to indirect competition such as electronic 
mail and newspaper inserts. And there are 
those who would throw the baby out with 
the bathwater and dismantle the Postal 
Service altogether. What can the Postal 
Service do to counter these moves to take 
away its business? 

To Thomas H. Roy, Jr., Sales and 
Promotion Specialist, Boston, Post Office, 
the answer is self-evident: “If we are to 
succeed against our competition, we have to 
take our jobs seriously and go out and do 
the very best we can.’ 

That's certainly part of it, but if the Postal 
Service is going to compete in today’s 
market, it must develop the attributes that 
successful companies have in common: good 
service and customer satisfaction, quality 
products at fair prices, creative and innovative 
management, and satisfied employees. 


Focusing on customers 

The ultimate competitive strategy may be 
customer satisfaction. Toward that end, the 
Postal Service has reorganized its field 





The Competition 


Competition is a real threat to all classes of mail in the Postal Service. 
Express Mail and Parcel Post, which are not protected by the Private Ex- 
press Statutes, directly battle competitors in the marketplace every day. 
Other classes of matl, which many people think are safe from competition, 
Jace tt indirectly in a variety of ways. 


Express Mail 


The Postal Service carried more than 4i 


business and has moved ahead of the 


Postal Service into the number 2 spot. 


concentrate on delivering larger packages. 
DHL, with annua! revenues of $750 million, 
is a privately owned carrier primarily 
targeted toward the international delivery 
market. 


Parcel Post 

The Postal Service lost the majority of 
this market, once its exclusive domain, to 
United Parcel Service. Last year, the Postal 
Service delivered 152 million zone-raied 
parcels compared to UPS’ nearly 2 billion. 





million pieces of Express Mail last year, collected 
more than $508 million in revenue from the Ser- 
vice, and has a 13 percent share of the market. 
Its main competition in the expedited delivery 
market include: 

Federal Express, the acknowledged leader 
in the market, continues to be the Postal 
Service's arch-competitor. Estimates for 
Federal’s market share run from 40 percent 
to Federal’s own claims of 50 percent. Its net 
income for 1986 topped $2.6 billion and is 
expected to reach $3 billion in 1987. 

United Parcel Service, the newcomer on 
the expedited delivery block, entered the 
market with a fleet of planes, more than 
60,000 vehicles, and an existing 740,000 
customer base from its parcel delivery 


UPS’ total 1985 air volume was 75 million 
pieces, a 35 percent gain over 1984, and it 
gained even more in 1986. 

Purolator, battered by losses at its U.S. 
Courier Division, continues to lay off 
employees and close down service centers. 
Last year Purolator lost more than $29 
million. Those losses were mainly due to 
competitive pricing pressures and the high 
cost of Purolator’s efforts to become a major 
provider in the air expedited market. 

Emery Air Freight, with revenues of $876 
million in 1985, and Airborne Freight 
Corporation, with 1985 revenues of $466 
million, are having their own problems in a 
market that Federal Express continues to 
dominate. Both of these companies 


That 152 billion figure represents a loss of 
nearly 80 percent of the parcel business 
since 1967 when we delivered more than 
700 million parcels. 

One of the reasons for UPS’ success has 
been its ability to respond to market needs. 
For example, it offers a prompt and 
courteous pick-up service, a service that the 
Postal Service has not been able to match. At 
the end of 1985, UPS had more than 
700,000 customers receiving daily pick-up for | 
which they paid only $3.25 a week. Those 
customers represented more than 93 percent 
of UPS’ total package volume. 


First-Class Mail 
People often think First-Class Mail is 
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The Postal Service runs ads like this in 
major publications throughout the country. 


customer services functions and placed new 
emphasis on marketing and sales and 
researching customer needs. 

The Postmaster General sees this interest 
in the needs of customers as one of the 
major competitive strategies for the Postal 
Service. “‘We have to be concerned with 
service and compete for business;’ PMG Tisch 
says. ““Today, we are much more conscious 
of what our customers want.’ 

Meeting customer needs was a major 
factor in the recent reorganization of the 
Postal Service. ‘‘Reorganization was crucial 
because it created a separate marketing 
function;’ says SAPMG Gordon. ‘“That means 
we are trying to shape our products to fit 
customer needs, as opposed to selling them 
whatever the factory makes. 

The Postal Service is trying to change its 
culture to a marketing culture. If we are to 
be successful, that means everyone in the 
Postal Service has to become more involved. 
We are all part of a big chain and each link 
is important.” 

Gordon also thinks that because of the 
sheer size and entrenched customs of the > 





protected under the Private Express Statutes about 140 million messages in 1985. In 
and doesn’t have competition. Think again. addition, about 565 million pages were from such print sources as newspaper 
= Electronic Funds Transfer competes with transmitted via facsimile. These volumes are inserts, newsstand sales of magazines, and 
First-Class Mail. One type is pre-authorized expected to increase dramatically over the newspapers delivered by their own carriers. 
payments—consumer authorized debits to next few years. The Postal Service's E-COM, More than 45 billion advertising inserts, for 
checking accounts, such as authorizing your Federal Express’ ZAP MAIL, and MCI’s “MCI example, were delivered with newspapers last 
mortgage company to automatically debit Mail?’ all of which are forms of electronic year (the number of these inserts increased 
your account for your mortgage payment. No messaging, did not survive, but the threat to more than 400 percent during the last 
estimate on volume loss from these First-Class Mail from electronic messages is decade.) Also in 1985, about 180 billion 
payments is available. still very much alive. “cents off’ coupons were distributed, but 
Another type of funds transfer is only 4.4 percent, or less than 8 billion, were 
automated teller machines (ATM). Of the 2.6 Second-Class Mail sent through the mails. 
billion ATM transactions in 1985, 52 million Large magazine publishers are currently Several companies in the private sector 
were bill payments that for the most part experimenting with private delivery services would like to handle delivery in this market. 
used to be sent as First-Class Mail. to minimize the impact of increasing postage Stuart Butler, director of The Heritage 
= Direct Deposit also has an impact on costs. Since private delivery is labor intensive, Foundation, a conservative think tank based 
First-Class Mail. One example is the direct it’s mostly limited to high density areas. At in Washington, DC, has suggested that the 
deposit of Social Security payments. Estimates this point, private delivery of magazines Postal Service, mail users and the nation 
are that more than 200 million Social represents a relatively small volume, but it could benefit from the privatization of bulk 
Security payments were directly deposited in could pose a threat to the 10 billion pieces business mail. He says allowing others to 
1986, the majority of which used to be sent of second-class mail and the $1 billion in compete would improve the level of service 
by First-Class Mail. annual revenue for the Postal Service. and reduce the cost of handling third- and 
= Electronic messages are another alternative fourth-class mail. An issue of the Third Class 
to First-Class Mail volume, and one that Third-Class Mail Mail Association Bulletin reported his four- 
many predict can become a major threat. In Fiscal Year 1985, nearly 56 billion step plan for gradually moving bulk business 
Electronic messages, stemming primarily from pieces of advertising mail were delivered by mail from a pure public service to a 
computer-based (including personal the Postal Service, including about 50 billion completely competitive and private one. 
computers) and communicating word pieces of third-class mail. This huge market 
processing systems and facsimile totaled faces competition from television auctions 
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Postal Service, this change in corporate 
culture will take time. “But it must come,’ 
he adds. “If we are going to be a healthy 
first-class organization, we are going to have 
to place more emphasis on marketing our 
products and services.’ 

On the operations side, too, service means 
more than just meeting delivery times. “We 
have to start thinking more in terms of true 
customer relations;’ says Deputy PMG 
Coughlin. ‘What the customer needs and 
wants is what service is all about.” 

John R. Wargo, Assistant Postmaster 
General for Marketing, considers research and 
analysis of customer needs of primary 
importance in developing a competitive 
Strategy. ““We must understand what our 
customers need;’ he says, ‘‘and then we 
have to satisfy those needs by solving 
problems better than our competitors because 
customer satisfaction means repeat business.’ 

John Jay Daly, a public relations 
consultant in Washington, DC, who advises 
companies about postal business, says that 
you only have to look around to see the 
way firms strive to outdo their competition. 
“They center on service;’ he says. “Their 
service is either faster, more frequent, or it 
makes life easier. 

“The Postal Service needs to actively seek 
out ways to become more service-oriented. 
Then customers will become so dependent 
on it that they won’t pay attention to the 
competition.” 


National help 

A National Accounts Office has been set 
up at Headquarters to help the 74 divisions 
better understand and meet the needs of 
major industry accounts such as Time, ADVO, 
Publishers Clearing House, State Farm, and 
IBM. Major mailers have high expectations, 
and they like to know that someone high up 
in the organization is keeping track of their 
needs. For example, the Postal Service 
recently assigned a full-time national 
accounts manager to work with AT&T on its 
day-to-day mailing problems. 

National account managers lend support to 
the divisions for developing overall strategies 
for these major accounts. According to Gene 
Columbo, General Manager of the National 
Accounts Division at Headquarters, 10-15 
accounts usually represent more than 60 
percent of the revenue in a division. ‘“‘It 
makes sense to put resources into servicing 
those accounts;’ he says, ‘‘Divisions must 
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‘We can't let what bappened 
to Parcel Post bappen to 
the rest of our mail.’ 
Mary Reed, Express Mail Clerk, New York City 





allocate funds for servicing their major 
accounts and for setting up strategies for 
selling all products and services.’ 

The new focus on marketing and sales 
also means that everyone in the operation 
needs to be involved with customers and 
their problems. Division Managers need to 
know their major mailers and be more 
customer-oriented. “‘It’s the customer, after 
all’’ says Columbo, ‘who pays our salary.’ 


The best defense 

Selling and servicing accounts aren’t all 
the Postal Service needs to do to provide 
good service to its customers. According to 
Mary E. Reed, an Express Mail clerk at the 
New York GMF for 20 years, courteous 
service is the best approach we can take to 
meet our competition. 

“| think it’s a shame what we let happen 
to Parcel Post;’ she says. ““My mother used 
to order most of our goods by mail. We 
always got so excited when our packages 
came, and the delivery people were always 
so nice. We did a good job back then. We 
can’t let what happened to Parcel Post 
happen to the rest of our mail.” 

Her views are seconded by Lois 
Hutcherson, clerk/stenographer at the 
Houston Post Office, who says, ‘We are 
sometimes our own worst enemy. We let our 


competitors give more courteous service. 
When we're rude, that’s what the media 
picks up on, and it hurts our image.’ 

The public image of the Postal Service 
depends to a large part on those day-to-day 
encounters with employees. Stephen Zevitas, 
complaints and inquiry clerk, Boston, thinks 
that employees need to be more conscious of 
the postal image. ‘‘It’s employees who come 
in contact with the public who create the 
image of the post office;’ he says. “They are 
our first line of defense against private 
industry.’ 

Courtesy and service are the cornerstones 
of our survival. As SAPMG Gordon puts it, 
““We never get a second chance to make a 
good first impression.” 


A bargain price 

Price is one of the main considerations 
when customers select a certain brand or 
supplier. If they can get the identical product 
at a lower price from one company, that’s 
the company that gets their business. That is 
why price is a major factor in the mail wars. 

For the most part, the Postal Service has 
been successful at keeping the price of 
postage down. The last rate raise was in 
1985, and we are trying to hold the line on 
another rate increase until 1988. The Postal 
Service currently offers the lowest postage 
rate in the industrialized world. This is an 
area that needs to be watched constantly, 
however, because every time rates go up, 
there is public outcry to turn the postal 
business over to private enterprise. 

Rate stability influences how Congress 
feels about the Postal Service as well. Senator 
Stevens recently noted that back in the days 
of the three-cent stamp, five cents could buy 
two scoops of ice cream. Today those same 
two scoops can cost $2, but the price of a 
First-Class stamp is 22 cents. “‘As far as I'm 
concerned;’ he says, ‘‘no one can match the 
Service's record of providing the nation with 
an affordable mail service.’ 


Competitive pricing 

One of the most obvious rules of 
competition is when your competitor lowers 
its prices, you follow suit. The fact that the 
Postal Rate Commission did not let the Postal 
Service lower its prices to compete with 
United Parcel Service is indicative of some of 
the problems that we face in the competitive 
market. The Express Mail Two-Pound Pak has 
the lowest published price for two pounds, , 





but other companies offer mailers discounts, 
deals, and a variety of price incentives to use 
their service. Because all rate changes must 
be approved in advance by the Postal Rate 
Commission (a process that takes up to 10 
months once a rate case has been submitted 
to the commission), the Postal Service is not 
able to adjust prices in response to the 
marketplace. 

These price constraints particularly irked 
former Postmaster General Albert V. Casey. He 
felt the deregulators were “‘stacking the 
deck’’ against the Postal Service: “They want 
deregulation for everyone else, but they keep 
the Postal Service hogtied with restrictions. | 
believe we run a tight enough ship to 
compete in a wide-open market, but only if 
we get the same freedoms as everyone 
else—especially in pricing’’ 

When its competitors want to price below 
the Postal Service, they can. Although 
Federal’s published prices are higher than the 
Postal Service's, they offer many discounts. 
For example, Federal will offer an entire 
office building a special rate if everyone in 
the building uses its service. They also give a 
variety of discounts to their high-volume 
users, and they price selectively, charging 
what the market will bear. This pricing 
strategy has been successful in not only 





‘We never get a second 
chance to make a 
good first impression. ’ 





taking business from the Postal Service, but 
also from Purolator, Airborne and Emery. 
According to SAPMG Gordon, when the 
Postal Service can’t meet a competitor's price, 
we have to give better service and better 
value for the money. We also have to 
concentrate on a different segment of the 
market. In the overnight delivery market, 
Federal Express is going to be very successful 
with the big mailers to whom it offers 
discounts, but the Postal Service can 
concentrate on the smaller user to whom 
convenience is important. The weapons to 
gain the small-volume users are convenience, 
ease, personal service, providing supplies and 
a low published price, Gordon says. This is a 
more costly market to serve and not a major 
target of our competition. With the high- 





Fighting back 


The Postal Service is not rolling over and playing dead in the face of competition. 


ws The Postal Service has reorganized, 
reducing a layer of bureaucracy in an 
effort to get closer to customers. We have 
trimmed down, eS a 
with a sleek, new ‘‘lean and mean’’ 
> iniecereen 
has said, ‘“We must adapt our methods to 
our customers’ needs. If we don’t—and 
we often have not—much of our key 
business will go the way of Parcel Post.” 
An example of changing our methods 
to meet our customers’ needs is the 
Adjusted Hours program. Introduced 
nationally last April, more than 3,000 
post offices have adopted hours that suit 
the changing needs of their customers. 


services, along with tactical plans to help 
implement those strategies. According to 
John Wargo, APMG for Marketing 

at Headquarters: ‘‘A market-oriented 
company is one in which all managers 
and employees understand and provide 
the service customers need. The execution 
of the marketing and sales plans involves 
all employees, not just those in the 
Marketing % 

ws Investing in the future. The Postal 
Service has created an $11.7 billion five- 
year capital investment strategy that 
focuses on improving efficiency and 
customer convenience through 
modernization and automation. The 
investment plan targets major 
expenditures for the improvement of 
postal facilities and the purchase of state- 





of-the-art technology. 


We are taking major steps to ensure that we continue to be a leader in tomorrow's 
delivery market: 


a New . Automation and its 
ZIP+4 option continue to play a major 
role in keeping the Postal Service 
competitive. Automation is a key strategy 
in keeping our costs, and thus, our rates, 
down. Pointing out that wages, benefits, 
and other labor-related expenses takes 83 
cents out of every dollar the Postal 
Service earns, PMG Tisch says, ‘“We must 
change that equation because no company 
as complex as the Postal Service can 
operate efficiently if it is investing only 
17 cents of every dollar in its plant and 


purchase of 100 machines for 74 sites. 
Each of the Small Parcel and Bundle 
Sorters is estimated to be twice as fast as 
our present manual operation. 

w New training programs. New emphasis 
on marketing and sales includes technical 
sales support and increased sales training 








volume user, the Postal Service's weapons are 
reliability, which we have made great strides 
in regaining, morning delivery, service, and 
price. Price is the weakest link here, if our 
competition has lower prices and still 
provides good service, the Postal Service is 
going to have a difficult time competing 
with them. 

John Jay Daly thinks the best way to meet 
competition is through dependability. ‘‘Sure, 
some companies offer discounts for volume;’ 
he says. “But what customers want is 
absolute assurance of on-time delivery. Not 
refunds or excuses. They want reliability, and 
most of them are willing to pay for it.” 

APMG Wargo thinks competitive pricing is 


a problem best met, not by copying the 
strategies of our competitors, but by focusing 
on our strengths. ‘“We have a good, viable 
system;’ he says. ““We go to every 
household, and we have 40,000 retail 
outlets, which is more than anyone else has. 
We provide reliable, consistent, quality service 
at stable prices. We have to tailor what we 
have to meet the needs of our customers 
and capitalize on our system instead of 
worrying about undercutting in price” 


Creative management 

Federal Express’s founder and president, 
Fred Smith, the man who once met a payroll 
by winning at blackjack, thinks that his 
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Eddie Wright, Express Mail dispatcher in New York City, would buy stock in the Postal Service if be could. 


company’s success is based on creative 
management, innovation, and the willingness 
to take risks and make mistakes. The secret 
of being innovative says Smith, who risked 
his family fortune (and nearly lost it) on a 
plan almost everyone else thought was crazy, 
is to be able to spot a trend and be willing 
to take a risk on it. “Pogo, the cartoon 
character?’ Smith says, ‘‘pointed out that the 
way to be a great leader is to see a parade 
and run like hell to get in front of it.” 

Edwin C. Joseph, superintendent, 
equipment maintenance at the Houston Post 
Office, thinks one way for the Postal Service 
to be creative is to take advantage of the 
ideas of all its employees: ‘Management 
should take advantage of a creative, well- 
educated work force and use their ideas.’ 
And Thomas A. Debose, mail handler at 
Houston, adds, ‘There should be an 
integration of ideas from people in all levels 
of the Postal Service.’ 

Encouraging risk-taking, innovation and 
creativity by giving local postal managers 
more flexibility and decision-making power 
was a major goal of the recent reorganization 
of the Postal Service. ‘‘Division managers are 
empowered to cut through the red tape and 
take action for their customers;’ Postmaster 
General Tisch said in a recent speech. “I will 
be placing major emphasis on strengthening 
the role of these 74 division managers to 
operate flexibly. They hold the key to quality 
service performance.’’ 


Telling our story 

“It is not enough to deliver good service. 
The customer must perceive that it is good 
service,’ writes Karl Albrecht in his book, 
Service America! Doing Business in the New 
Economy. 

The Postal Service must tell its employees 


and its customers what a good job it’s doing. 


“Toward that end, we are integrating our 
advertising, our product publicity, and our 
employee communications so that the Postal 
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Service will have something on television or 
in print at all times;’ SAPMG Gordon said 
recently (see one of our magazine ads, p.9). 
“People need to know about our 

97 percent delivery rate for Express Mail, 
and how are they going to know if 

we don’t tell them?”’ 

Employees can play a big part in telling 
the postal story. ‘‘Every employee is a 
salesperson for the Postal Service?’ says 
Gordon. “‘Employees can show people they 
are proud of our service and help them 
better understand the job we do.” 


Loyal employees 

Studies have shown that companies with 
reputations for progressive employment 
practices have higher profit margins than 
those that don’t. The Postal Service is 
making strides in this area—postal 
management is actively training managers 
and supervisors in human relations skills, it 
is committed to Employee Involvement/ 
Quality of Working Life, and is aware of the 
need for employee job satisfaction. When 
Postmaster General Tisch joined the Postal 
Service, he stated that employee morale was 
his number one priority. ‘“The morale and 
productivity of our work force go hand in 
hand;’ he said. ‘‘They are critical to our 
success.” 

Loyal employees are a hidden weapon in 
the competition war. Eddie Wright, an 
Express Mail dispatcher in New York City, has 
worked for the Postal Service for 18 years 
and still believes in it. ‘‘If I could, I'd buy 
stock in the Postal Service?’ he says. 

Margaret Williams, distribution clerk in 
Houston, believes that good communication 
between management and labor helps keep 
us competitive. “‘Employees need to become 
more involved in the day-to-day decisions,’ 
she says. “I think we should have the right 
to suggest changes that affect our work 
environment. If we are allowed to play a 
part in decision-making, we perform better. 


And that means we give better service to 
our customers.” 

Frank Conners, executive vice president of 
the National Association of Letter Carriers, 
thinks the best way for the Postal Service to 
meet competition is to do a better job than 
anyone else. ‘Employees want to do a good 
job; they just need the right motivation,’ he 
says. “You have to involve employees in 
every aspect of the business and keep them 
informed. If employees are made to feel they 
are part of the company and not just a 
number, they will pitch in and give their all.” 


Doing our best 

In the future marketplace, competition will 
be an ever-increasing fact of life for the 
Postal Service. “‘Each employee, in the way 


Eileen King, a clerk in New York City, thinks 
being competitive means trying barder. 


he or she does a job;’ says PMG Tisch, ‘‘is 
part of our competitive strategy, and it is 
only when all employees work together as a 
team that we can succeed as an 
organization.’ 

Eileen King, a clerk for 20 years at the 
James A. Farley General Post Office in New 
York City sums up what competition is all 
about: “‘If Federal Express can track a piece 
of mail, we should be able to do it, too; if 
our competitors buy the best equipment, we 
have to, too; if they use the latest methods, 
we have to do even better; and if their 
employees work hard, we have to work even 
harder. We have to try and outdo the other 
companies. Isn't that what competition is all 
about?” 


...sharon Greene Patton 





A TALK WITH THE PMG 


Sam Tsunoda 


Preston R. Tisch took over the helm of the Postal Service on August 16 of last 
year. It was not an easy time to assume leadership of the nation’s largest 
civilian organization, an organization that had seen three Postmasters General in 
less than a year and was going through a major reorganization. In spite of these 
problems, Tisch, former chief operating officer of the successful Loews 
Corporation, took on the job as the 68th Postmaster General with a sense of 
challenge and purpose. He set about to familiarize himself with postal business, 
visiting the field and talking with managers and craft employees. In an 
interview with the staff of Postal Life, our new Postmaster General answered 
questions about his first few months in office. 


Q. As we enter 1987, what do you 
see as the major strengths of the 
Postal Service? 

A. Our people are our greatest strength. 
From Headquarters to the field, they are the 
backbone of the Postal Service. 

Our willingness to invest in the future is 
also our strength. We are making major 
investments in new technology and 
automation, and | have made our automation 
program one of my chief personal objectives. 

Q. As you’ve travelled around the 
country, you've had a chance to see 


the new organization in operation. Do 
you think it’s working? 

A. Former Postmaster General Albert Casey 
did an outstanding job of reorganizing the 
Postal Service. He gave us a flexible and 
responsive management structure that puts 
the responsibility for making the day-to-day 
business decisions in the hands of the 74 
divisions across the country. 

This theory makes good sense to me. I 
think it is working, and | will be placing 
emphasis on strengthening the ability of the 
division managers to operate effectively. 


Q. We have been talking about the 
Postal Service's major strengths. We 
obviously have some problems, too. 
What are the major problems that you 
think we face? 

A. Service is our major problem, just as it 
is in every industry like ours. We have to 
continue to provide quality service to the 
American public at a reasonable price. That 
means we have to run an efficient 


In addition, | think the Postal Service has 
to become more market oriented. Obviously, 
our operations have to be first rate. We have 
to take care of the mail service, because 
that’s what we're here for. But we also want 
to give the American people a greater feeling 
that we are here to meet their needs. This 
means a change in our approach and a 
change in our attitude. It is not enough, 
anymore, to say to a customer, ‘‘This is the 
way to do things. If you want to use our 
Service, you will do it our way.” 

The imperative for change in what we do 
and how we do it is all around us. The 
Postal Service is operating today in a highly- 
competitive marketplace. | hope to bring to 
the management of the Postal Service my 
conviction that we must reach out to our 
customers and learn what they want and 
need and then to provide it dependably, 
consistently, and at a reasonable cost. 

Q. Our economic forecasts call for 
continuing volume increases and our 
budgets are based on that. What kind 
of contingency plans do we have if 
that doesn’t happen? 

A. We are in good financial health, but 
we are facing uncertain areas as we look 
ahead to the end of our rate cycle, the 
negotiation of our new contracts and the 
impact of the Federal Employees’ Retirement 
System (FERS) and other new legislation. If 
our economic forecast doesn’t hold up, we 
will have to modify our spending plans, just 
as any business would, but this is an 
ongoing process. Every manager and every 
employee must ask: “Do I need to spend 
this dollar? Am | getting the most benefit 
from it if 1 spend it this way?’’ In this way, 
we keep costs in line with our resources. 
Our plan for fiscal year ‘87, which ends 
next September, is that the Postal Service will 
break even, and to the best of my ability, | 
will see to it that occurs. » 
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Q. There are some insiitutional 
constraints on the Postal Service; for 
example, lack of pricing flexibility and 
being part of the Federal unified 
budget. Do you view these areas as 
problems for us. Is there any chance 
of altering them, or should we try to 
alter them? 

A. I don’t really view them as problems, 
rather as opportunities to bring about 
changes to improve our ability to compete. 
These restrictions tend to keep us 
noncompetitive in certain areas, particularly 
if we want to make immediate price changes. 

I don’t believe we can make changes in 
this process, however, without changing the 
original Reorganization Act of 1971, and I 
don’t intend to push for that. 

Q. How do we compete then? How 
do we meet the ability of Federal 


Express and other competitors to lower 


their prices when we can’t? 

A. Our best defense against aggressive 
competition is to provide good service. We 
are in a competitive environment, and we 
must provide flexible, responsive service to 
our customers. In my few months as 


Postmaster General, | have seen evidence that 


it is happening. 

Q. Do you think that the Private 
Express Statutes ought to be 
maintained? 

A. Absolutely. There are companies that 
would like to take over certain profitable 
parts of our business, but as you know, we 
have to deliver mail in all 50 states in rural 
areas and under all kinds of conditions 
whether it is profitable or not. I don’t 
believe that the private sector is ready to 
take on that burden. 

We need to be sure we keep a clear idea 
of what we mean when we talk about 
privatization. When we refer to privatization, 
we mean turning over the full responsibility 
for our business—or some part of it—to an 
outside organization that would perform the 
service and obtain the revenues from the 
customers. We would no longer have any 
supervisory or operational responsibility for 
that service. Some people, when they speak 
of privatization, really mean contracting out. 
Contracting out has been around the Postal 
Service almost since we were founded. It 
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really is nothing more than the ‘‘make or 
buy’’ decisions made in industry every day. 
The product or service is provided to 
specifications we set and supervise and over 
which we exercise control. We do a lot of 
this, and we will probably do more. The key, 
always, is can we get the quality 
performance we need in the time frame in 
which we need it for a lesser cost by doing 
it ourselves or by buying it from someone 
else? Prudent managers must always consider 
these factors if we are to provide the best 
service to our customers for the least cost. 


goals, and we have to give them credit for 
their great accomplishment. They did a 
fantastic job under circumstances that were 
not ideal at all times. We have to be very 
pleased with what we accomplished in 1986. 
Q. What do you think can be done 
by management and the unions to 
improve their adversarial relationship. 
A. We're always going to have an arms 
length relationship between management and 
the unions no matter what private industry, 
the Postal Service, or anyone else does. 
Frankly, I think that it is healthy and good 





‘Our people are our greatest 
strength. From Headquarters to 
the field, they are the backbone 

of the Postal Service.’ 


‘Our best defense 
against aggressive 
competition is to provide 
good service. ’ 





Q. Service was very good last year. 
We experienced historic highs during a 
year when there was quite a bit of 
change and turmoil in the Postal 
Service. To what do you attribute that? 

A. Our performance was exceptionally 
good this past year during a time when we 
were making changes. But that shows that 
postal people went all out to accomplish our 


for the country. Our relationships can be 
improved, however, and the way to do that 
is for everybody to keep working together. 

We are moving in that direction, and I 
hope during 1987 we'll have less of an 
adversarial relationship than we have had 
over the last several years. It is important to 
all of us. 








Q. Won't that be difficult during 
negotiations? 

A. We have had six major negotiations 
since 1971, and during each of these, we 
have continued to deliver the mail. From my 
conversations with the major union leaders, I 
think we're all going to try to do our jobs 
with a minimum amount of interruption 
from the negotiations this year as well. 

Q. What do you hope to achieve 
from this year’s contract negotiations? 
A. I hope to achieve a fair and equitable 

contract for the employees of the Postal 








‘The best of times are abead 
for the Postal Service 
and for all the people 

who depend on it.’ 





Service and for the American public. 

Q. You seem to have a strong 
commitment to Employee 
Involvement/Quality of Working Life? 
Do you think it is working well in the 
Postal Service? 

A. We have pockets where it works very 
well and pockets where it doesn’t work well 
at all. You can’t blame anyone. It’s both a 


management and labor problem. 

We feel employee involvement is very 
important for what we want to get 
accomplished. And where it’s working, it’s 
doing an exceptionally good job. We are 
continuing our commitment to EI/QWL and 
are working to make it work even better 


than it has been during the past two years. 


Q. As a senior manager and as 
someone who's been in a lot of 
different enterprises, how would you 
assess postal management? 

A. When | came in, I met the officers at 
Postal Headquarters on a one-on-one basis 
and was very impressed by the caliber of the 
people and their dedication, their desire to 
get things accomplished, and their desire to 
serve the American public. 

I have found that the managing team at 
the Postal Service is as good as any that I've 
seen in private industry and much better 
than many. 

Q. Is there anything you can tell us 
about your own personal management 
style? 

A. I manage by working through the 
people to whom I give responsibility. | 
believe in giving people responsibility for 
accomplishing goals and then holding them 
to that responsibility. | want to be kept 
informed, and I want to see that goals are 
accomplished. If I think they aren't, I call 
my managers in and talk with them. In 
some cases they may not be capable of doing 
the job or the department might not be set 
up to do it, so | work with them to get it 
accomplished. 

Q. What particular qualities do you 
think you have as a manager that can 
help you run an organization like the 
Postal Service? 

A. | have the ability to analyze a problem 
and come up with a solution. I have the 
ability to get along with people and motivate 
them. I think I've been able to do that with 
Congress and the Board of Governors. 

Q. When you leave, how do you 
want to be remembered? 

A. | have certain goals, and we are in the 
process of accomplishing them; some will take 
a little longer than others. | want to have an easy, 
workable relationship between Congress and the 





Board of Governors, and | think we're on the 
way to accomplishing that. | want to improve 
the image of the Postal Service in the minds of 
the American public, and | want to work with 
several trade associations to encourage them to 
use the Postal Service with success. 

In the labor-management field, which we'll 
know more about after the fall of 1987, | want 
to help bring about a good working 
relationship between management and labor. 

I'd like to be remembered for 
accomplishments in all these areas. 

Q. Do you have a message for 
employees? 

A. I'd like us all to work more closely 
together. We're all working for the common 
good, and nobody has all the answers. We 
are attempting to make better use of the 
expertise of our people in the field. That's 
why we have several incentive programs for 
craft workers and middle management. | 
want our employees to know that the best 
of times are ahead for the Postal Service and 
for all of the people who depend on it. 

Q. I think you're off to a good start. 
Postal Life has received some letters 
from enrsloyees saying, ‘‘I think Mr. 
Tisch cares about our morale.’ 

A. I'm pleased to hear that. I'm not going 
to get around to see all employees, but I 
want them to know that I'm interested in 
them. I hope to tell them that through our 
publications, training programs, award 
programs, and so on. 

Q. Do you get advice from your 
friends about the Postal Service? 

A. Yes, and I just tell them that the 
service is very good and they shouldn't 
complain. I wish we could take all the 200 
million people in America through a post 
office and let them watch the operation. | 
think it would change their idea of the 
Postal Service. We should encourage more 
tours of post offices. The more we can do 
that, the more we can show people how 
good we are. And after being on the job for 
six months, there's no question in my mind 
that we are the best postal system in the 
world. @ 
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UP IS NOT T 


‘**Moving up is not the only way to 
achieve job satisfaction,’ says 
electronic technician Gary Mumma, of 
the Northern Virginia Sectional Center 
Facility. ‘‘I wouldn’t want a higher 
level position because my present job 
gives me just what | need. It is 
interesting work, puts bread on the 
table, and leaves me free to pick and 
choose my hours as a part-time 
commercial balloon pilot.’’ 

Mumma’s avocation complements his 
postal job and, together, the different pursuits 
round out his life. To achieve satisfaction he 
feels no need to strive for a promotion. But 
not all employees have found such a neat 
solution to their career ambitions. 

In an article in the May/June issue of 
Postal Life,we asked you to think of your 
career as a lifelong process that unfolds with 
the passing of time. Each experience adds 
another scene to the unique panorama of 
your life. Since the article was published, 
some of you have asked how you can go 
about assisting the unfolding process and 
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HE ONLY WAY 


have a say in what your future holds. 

First, you need to take a look at where 
you are at this very moment and where you 
want to go from here. Then, you need to 
think about what you will need to do to get 
there. 

Where are you now? 

According to Jack Falvey, who writes and 
produces training films for the American 
Management Association, you shouid 
determine exactly where you are and where 
you're going before you arrive at crucial 
turning points in your career. ‘Find out 
where you are on the learning curve in your 
present job;’ he suggests. ‘‘Are you at 40 
percent competency? 60 percent? 80 percent? 
You should reach 80 percent competency 
before attempting a move to the next step’’ 

Peggy Sumner has reached a turning point 
on her job as supervisor of mails in the 
Kansas City, MO, Main Post Office. She has 
attained a comfortable level of competency 


and has increased her qualifications by 
enrolling in postal management courses at 
the college level, attending women’s program 
workshops, and serving for a time in a 
higher level supervisory position. 

“| was a social worker for the state of 
Missouri and then a retail manager for a 
large toy store before joining the Postal 
Service as a Letter Sorting Machine (LSM) 
clerk in 1981;’ she says. “With that 
background and my recent experience as 
acting career development specialist in the 
Employee Relations Department at 
Headquarters, | could aim either for a 
position in marketing, mail processing or in 
the employee development field.”’ 

While deciding which way she wants her 
career to go, Sumner continues to read—LIFE 
CAREER books, The One Minute Manager, 
Search for Excellence and other books and 
articles that pertain to communications and 
listening skills. 

“| enjoy reading;’ she says. “It keeps me 
in touch with new ideas and technology and 
increases my knowledge.’ 

To pinpoint your position on the learning 
curve, give yourself a competency quiz. Are 
you still working at the entry level? If not, 
do you feel you are now competent enough 
to perform your job well but still weak in 
some areas? Or have you progressed to the 
point where you know your job thoroughly 
and are currently polishing your skills? 

Don’t rely completely on your own 
assessment; ask both your superiors and 
peers: “‘Are you confident of my ability to do 
my job, or do I still have a lot to learn? 
How long should it take for me to reach 
80 percent competency--six months, 

a year, three years?” 
Where do you go from here? 

Having decided where you are now, it’s 
time to chart your future course and direct 
your hard work and ability toward that goal. 

Of course, some people are not interested 
in changing jobs. A secretary may enjoy 
doing what he has been trained to do and 
wants to stay where he is. A mail handler 
might not have any definite plans and 
chooses tc take each day as it comes. A 
supervisor may have reached 80 percent 
competency but with five years to retirement 
doesn’t need or want another assignment. 

Whatever the reason, staying where you 
are is just fine if that’s what you want, and 
providing it’s not an excuse for doing 








nothing. If you choose to stay where you 
are, it will take some imagination to remain 
fresh and interested. Continue to sharpen 
your skills. Join a club or study group; it 
will expand your views and enable you to 
share your knowledge with others. Willingly 
accept projects that use your special skills 
and level of experience. Continue to grow in 
your position through a job-related reading 
program or read for personal enrichment. 

Gary Mumma, our balloonist/electronic 
technician, is one of those who likes his job 
so much he wants to stay where he is. In 
his free time, Mumma, a licensed commercial 
balloon pilot for Adventures Aloft, a firm 
that offers champagne flights to the public, 
enters balloon competitions and accepts 
contracts for banner advertising. “I have 
good benefits with the Postal Service, job 
security and the best hours --7:30-4:00, 
Monday through Friday;’ says Mumma. “‘I 
hope no one will hold it against me for not 
having ambitions toward a higher-level job.’ 
Take a realistic view 

If you want to move up and haven't yet 
reached the 80 percent competency level, 
your next goal is obvious--master your 
present job. And while working on your self- 
development program, don’t be afraid to ask 
for help. Ask your boss to identify your 
weaknesses, then work on improving in 
those areas. 

Ask your supervisor to help identify any 
formal training that would help prepare you 
in those areas. Your supervisor may also 
refer you to other postal sources to assist 
you in your planning. On your own, pay 
attention to internal opportunities and 
procedures. 

You should also develop your own reading 
program. Professional journals, trade papers, 
and special interest magazines may be found 
in the public library as well as libraries of 
nearby schools and universities. The 
bibliography from one source will lead you 
to other sources. So read continuously—it’s 
absolutely vital. 

Interviewing others for information is 
another self-development technique. You 
might ask for some coaching from a subject 
expert to become proficient in the job you 
were hired to do. If you plan to switch to a 
different discipline at this point, a lateral 


move or even a lower-level position may 
provide the experience you need. At the 
same time, be aware of your boss's goals. 
Offer suggestions outside of your job 
responsibilities that will help the organization 
as a whole. 

Getting set to go 

Now, let's suppose you are doing a soiid 
job in your present position and feel you're 
ready to move ahead. You've probably been 
watching the job postings for available jobs. 
Deciding what position you will apply for is 
critical because this is where you start 
tailoring your career to your individual 
needs. 

Someone once said it’s not only what you 
know that gets you there but who knows 
you. So to increase your visibility and gain 
information, you should talk to someone 
who holds a position similar to the one you 
think you want. Find out how they got 
there. Talk to as many people as you can 
and learn what skills the job requires. Let 
your boss know your goals. Let others know, 
too. They will appreciate your initiative. 

Take time to prepare a Form 991 
(Application For Promotion or Assignment) so 
that it clearly spells out your unique skills 
and experience. Take one of the classes 
offered in preparing 991's or study how to 
prepare resumes. Remember, your 991 has to 
speak for you before you can be selected for 
an interview. 

What if it doesn’t work 

What if you follow all these suggestions 
and still can’t get where you want to go? It 
happens—and not just to you. 

Of all the people who want to be 
president of the United States, only one gets 
elected. The others may then set their sights 
on vice president, go back to being a 
congressman or governor, or try for a job in 
the Cabinet. Some bide their time and run 
for President again. But never do they sit 
down and wring their hands or complain. 
Neither should you. 

We often hear someone say, “I have no 
choice; | have to stay where I am.’”’ In truth, 
there are always choices. As we said before, 
you might ask for a lateral or downward 
move—that's a choice. You might decide to 
leave the Postal Service for a job with 
another organization, and that also is a 
choice. Even deciding to stay where you are 
is a choice. 

When Helen Olson, Postmaster of the 





Model Post Office in Litchfield, MN, became 
eligible for retirement, it didn’t occur to her 
that she could choose not to retire. Although 
far beyond the 80 percent competency level, 
she was surprised when her field director 
and division manager, notified of her 
pending retirement, asked her to reconsider. 

“She is so good at her job she could just 
about write her own ticket;’ says Don Sager, 
manager of communications in Minneapolis. 
“We would be glad to have her in 
Minneapolis or Chicago where she has 
accepted details to higher-level positions, and 
she is also extremely valuable where she is.’ 

After thinking it over, Olson decided to 
Stay on—in Litchfield where she has friends 
and family. ‘‘It's gratifying to know that the 
Postal Service is interested, not only in 
encouraging women to make the most of 
their abilities, but older women at that,’ 
she says. 

The prime reason Olson decided to 
continue working was the built-in 
opportunity to help others. She often 
participates in career development seminars 
where more than half of those attending are 
men. During the last five years, three of her 
people became postmasters. Reaching out to 
the community, she belongs to the local 
Chamber of Commerce and the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, and frequently 
invites the public to open house at the 
post office. 

“I love to work;’ says Olson, “But at this 
point I’m not interested in making a change” 

Be aware that no matter what you choose 
to do, you needn't stand still. Even if you 
Stay in the same job, you can improve 
yourself. Continue to read for enrichment or 
information, interview people about all 
aspects of their jobs, be a joiner—of team 
sports, a toastmasters club, a study group. 
And volunteer to help with community 
projects or extra projects at work. 

Above all, customize your approach to 
growth and development to fit your unique 
background and temperament. And always 
keep in mind that moving up is not the only 
way to job satisfaction. @ 
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This is first in a series of three articles on retirement options 





available to employees under the new Federal Employee Retirement System. 


Making the most of your retirement 


The sun is shining and the fish are 
almost jumping into your boat. You lean 
back and drop your line into the water, 
basking in the endless days that stretch out 
before you, doing exactly what you want. 
You are enjoying a well-deserved and well- 
planned retirement. 

Retirement should be an enjoyable time, 
but a rewarding retirement doesn’t just 
happen. It takes careful planning, both in 
terms of timing and finances. Whether you 
have a successful retirement in the future 
depends on the plans you make today. 

Part of planning for your retirement 
means understanding the new Federal 
retirement system that became effective 
January 1. The Federal Employees Retirement 
System (FERS) automatically covers the 
majority of employees hired after December 
31, 1983. Other career postal employees not 
covered by FERS will have the option of 
transferring into FERS during the period from 
July 1 to December 31 of this year. 

The new retirement system began with 
the Social Security Amendments Act (Public 
Law 98-21), enacted by Congress in 1983. It 
provided that all Federal employees hired 
after December 31, 1983 would be covered by 
full Social Security. 

A second law, Public Law 98-168, provided 
a transition period from January 1984 to 
January 1986, during which time employees 
hired after 1983 were covered under both the 
old Civil Service Retirement System (CSRS) 
and Social Security. This transition period 
was extended to the end of 1986 with the 
passage of Public Law 99-335, which 


established the Federal Employees Retirement _. 
System (FERS). FERS is a three-tiered retirement: “= 


1. Social Security Benefits 
2. Basic Benefit Plan 


3. Savings Plan 


In this issue of Postal Life, we will cover 


Social Security Benefits. 


How does Social Security work? 

Under Social Security, benefit payments are 
provided to workers and their families under 
the Old-Age, Survivors and Disability 
Insurance (OASDI) programs of the Social 
Security Act. These benefits are paid to 
workers when their earnings are terminated 
or reduced because of retirement, disability 
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or death. Workers are also covered under 
Social Security’s Medicare Hospital Insurance 
program. This pays a portion of hospital 
expenses incurred while they receive Social 
Security disability or retirement benefits. 
Who's covered? 

You must be insured under the Social 
Security program before benefits can be paid 
to you and your family. Insured status is 
determined by the number of quarters of 
coverage credited to your social security 
record (see next page for different types of 
Insured Status). 

A Social Security quarter of coverage is 
any calendar quarter in which employees 
were paid at least $50 in wages for 
work that was covered by Social Security. 
After 1978, employees have been credited 
with one quarter of coverage for a specific 
amount of earnings. For 1987, you receive a 
quarter of coverage for each $460 you earn 
up to a maximum of four quarters. 

Through employee payroll deductions and 
matching postal contributions, both the Postal 
Service and employees covered by Social 
Security pay equal amounts of Social Security 
taxes to the Internal Revenue Service. During 
1987, employees covered by Social 
Security/Medicare and the Postal Service each 
pay 7.15 of their gross annual 
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and premium pay differentials) up to a 
maximum of $63,800. See chart below for 
contribution rates scheduled for future years. 


Retirement benefits 

Under Social Security you receive monthly 
benefits if you are fully insured, retired and 
have reached at least age 62. Spouses and 
dependents also receive benefits if they are 
eligible. If you choose to retire at 62, your 
monthly retirement benefits will be reduced; 
if you retire at 65, you will receive full 
benefits. Under the Social Security 
Amendments of 1983, retirement age 
gradually rises to age 66 by the year 2005 
and age 67 by the year 2027. The law does 
not affect reduced benefits for those retiring 
at 62. You are also eligibie for the following 
types of benefits: 

Disability Benefits. You, your spouse and 
dependents if they are eligible, receive 
monthly benefits if you become disabled. 

Survivor Benefits. Monthly benefits are 
payable to your family upon your death at 
any age, provided that you are fully or 
currently insured. 

Computing benefits 

The amount of monthly benefits you 
receive, subject to individual and family 
maximums, is based on three factors: 
= Average earnings upon which you have 
paid Social Security taxes. These are adjusted 
over the years for changes in average 
earnings of thie American work force. 
Benefits. are computed using a worker's 


Pes... yearly earnings beginning with 1951 (or 


ling age 22, if later) up to the year he 


oe 


or she reaches 62. Only earnings up to the 
maximum creditable ($63,800 in 1987) under 
Social Security for each year are used. 
= Family composition—whether you have a 
spouse or dependent children who may be 
eligible for benefits. 
= Consumer Price Index (CPI) changes that 
occur after you become entitled to benefits. 
The amount of your benefits may change 
with your circumstances. For example, if you 
have earnings that exceed specified amounts 
while you are under age 70, your Social 
Security benefits will be reduced or stopped. 
The Basic Benefit Plan and the Savings 
Plan will be covered in upcoming issues of 
Postal Life. For more information about 
Social Security, contact your personnel office 
or the Office of Social Security 
Administration. @ 





angared and 20 of your quarters must have 
“occurred within the last 40; in other words, 
you must have been employed five out of 
‘the last 10 years. One of the quarters must 
also be immediately preceding your disability 





CONTRIBUTION RATES 
(by percentage) 
YEAR 

1987 

1988-89 

1990 and later 


OASDI MEDICARE TOTAL 
5.70 1.45 7.15 
6.06 1.45 7.51 
6.20 1.45 7.65 
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We all know we should exercise. But 
finding the right kind of exercise and 
sticking to it is easier said than done. 
If only we could find a kind of 
exercise that: 


@ was easy 

@ cost nothing 

@ required no special equipment or training 

w placed almost no strain on the body 

@ was convenient and could be done almost 
anywhere 

w could be done alone or in a crowd 

w could be done at any age 

@ allowed us to enjoy the scenery 


and also: 

@ made us feel better 

@ reduced stress 

@ lowered blood pressure 

w reduced body fat 

gw relieved depression 

w helped us sleep better 

@ increased our stamina 

w increased the number of calories we burn 
(even after we stop). 

Is there such a perfect exercise? Yes, it’s 
called walking, and it has the lowest drop- 
out rate of any form of exercise. Everyone 
can enjoy its benefits at any age. Just thirty 
minutes of walking at least four times a 
week will improve overall health and 
appearance and will increase stamina and 
create a sense of well being. Here are some 
tips to help you get started and keep you 
going: 

w Buy good walking shoes that fit. 

w Always warm up before starting. Exercise 
stimulates the flow of blood and oxygen to 
the heart and warms the muscles, making 
them less prone to injury. 

w Walk briskly enough to increase your 
heart beat rate. Keep your head high and 
your back straight. 

w The most effective and least tiring method 
of walking is the heel to toe step. 

ws Don’t overdo. Start slowly and gradually 
increase your speed and distance. It’s more 
important to walk regularly than rapidly. 

@ Join a walking group. 

Have fun and feel better! 


People often ask, ‘How can I be sure that 
wearing a seat belt will save my life if I'm 
in an accident?’ 

The enactment of mandatory seat belt 
laws in several states is providing proof that 
buckling up reduces accident deaths. Statistics 
released recently by the New York State 
Department of Vehicles show that highway 
deaths declined by more than 18 percent in 
the first six months under its mandatory seat 
belt law. Other states, including Massachusetts 
and California, have passed similar laws that 
are demonstrating that wearing seat belts 
does indeed save lives. To encourage 
employees to wear seat belts, last year the 
Postal Service began a program in which the 
estate of an employee killed in an on-the-job 
vehicle accident would be paid $10,000 if the 
employee was wearing a seat belt at the time 
of the accident. 


Ten poison protection rules 

for your home 

1. Label everything that could be a poison. 

2. Keep all potential poisons in their original 
containers. 

3. Never place automobile, household, or 
garden chemicals and drugs in containers 
that once were used for food. 

4. Destroy unused or old chemicals and 
drugs. 

5. Don’t treat medicine as candy, for adults 
or children. 

6. Never give—or take—medicine in the 
dark. 

7. Teach children not to eat berries, 
mushrooms, flowers, seeds, or leaves that 
they find inside or outside the house. 

8. Separate all foods from medicines. 

9. Educate yourself and your family about 
potential home poisons. 

10. Keep the number of the nearest poison- 
control center near the phone. 

Safety Observer, Albany, New York General Mail Pacility 
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CHARACTER CATEGORY—First Place 
Eugene S. Taylor 

Postmaster 

Halifax, PA 


MEL—RD -1 

The winding path of the snow-covered 
country road was barely visable. I stopped 
my 1962 Plymouth stationwagon to study 
the drift that blocked the road before me. 
Looking back, I could see my tire tracks in 
the snow blowing shut. | knew that I must 
go forward. 

It is said that the Eskimos have fifty 
words to describe snow. If this is true, a 
rural mail carrier in Pennsylvania in the 
early ‘60's needed fifty one! 

I drove into the snow bank as fast as 
possible, the snow climbing over the car’s 
hood, spraying a trail like the wedge of 
water thrown by a speed boat, high into the 
air. | felt a sharp bump and heard the tires 
begin to scream in vain. 

The air outside was fresh but bitting, 
burning my nose as | scanned the 
countryside. I could see Mel’s farm in the 
distance. Burying my hands deep in my 
pockets, I leaned into the wind, walking 
toward the house, my legs bending high at 
the knees with each step through the deep 
snow. There was light in the old farm house. 
The St. Bernard on the porch barked as | 
approached. Mel met me at the door, 
smiling, knowing why | must be at his 
doorstep on such a day as this. 

“I can pull you out;’ he said, assuredly, 
“but not right now.’ He looked over his 
shoulder at his wife, Sadie. ‘“The bread is 
almost done!”’ 

We stepped into the kitchen. The smell of 
baking bread was suspended in the air, richer 
in texture than any painting in the Louvre. 
The kitchen was large, as is the custom in 
Pennsylvania Dutch farms. It is the vocal 
point of the house, where the family gathers, 
not only to eat but to talk of the day’s 
events and of how the crops are growing 
and when the mare might drop its foal. It is 
the place where the family laughs, and 
argues, and resolves. 

Mel was a big man, solid for his age, with 
hands like old leather that could grip the 
surface of rough-cut pine boards without 
getting a splinter. His wrists and forearms 
were thick, a reminder of the days when a 
farmer plowed five acres a day behind a 
brawny horse, wrestling to keep the single 
blade plow in its row. His face showed the 
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wrinkles of the sun and wind but also a 
hidden hint of self worth and satisfaction. 

His wife Sadie had helped to create her 
husband’s stature, her thick noodles and 
sugar cookies, the perfect size for dunking, 
adding to his girth. Her face told of the 
hours she had worked beside her husband in 
the fields. She set a heavy mug on the table 
before me and poured strong, steaming coffee 
from a blue metal kettle, a cloth around the 
handle to protect her hand from the heat. 

When Sadie opened the oven door, the 

room filled with a cloud of heat and aroma. 
She placed one of the loafs on a wooden 
cutting board in front of Mel and he sliced 
two thick slabs. We spread homemade butter 
on the warm bread, it melting instantly, and 
topped it with a knife-full of dark molasses 
that was both bitter and sweet. When we 
finished the slice, we cut another and coated 
it the same way. Sadie poured a second cup 
of coffee for each of us. And although I was 
anxious to get moving, I had lived in the 
Dutch country long enough to know that the 
job would get done, and get done well, but 
only when the time was right. 

Mel pushed his chair back from the table 
and rose, grabbing his red-plaid, woolrich 
jacket from the coat tree in the corner. 

“‘Let’s get you out!’’ he said in a heavy 
Dutch accent, moving for the door. We 
crossed the porch and headed through the 
deep snow to the barn. ‘‘You take this chain 
and hook it to your car;’ he said. “I'll be 
right out.” 

I wrapped the chain around the frame of 


m imp as | had many times before, 
that the Dutch people are long on help but 
short on words. 

Suddenly, from the direction of the farm, I 
heard a chorus of bells. Then the heads of 
two, tall mules rose above the white hill, 
with Mel working the reins from the seat of 
a wooden sleigh. Around the necks of the 
twin mules were strings of large brass bells 
that echoed through the crisp air. The mules 
stepped high, proud of their power, and 
pulled the large sleigh effortlessly. 

Mel drove the team to my car and told 
me where to connect the chain to the sleigh. 
I stood back cautiously, expecting the mules 
to jerk against the weight of my car. Instead, 
at Mel’s soft command, they simply leaned 
forward, moving slowly and smoothly. 

The car groaned, the tires began to turn. 
The mules understood their task, and they 
trusted their driver. They walked through the 
high drift and continued to a spot beyond, 
where the road had been blown clear. 

I disconnected the chain and laid it in the 
back of the sleigh. | was amazed by the 
strength and skill of the mules. But to Mel, 
and I suspect to the mules as well, it was 
just another bit of work to be done. And 
work always felt good. 

I wanted to thank Mel somehow, knowing 
that he would be insulted if I offered him 
money. And yet, a mere ‘“‘thank you” 
seemed too impersonal. 

“Nice team of mules you have there!’’ I 
said. 

He looked at the team and spat a bullet of 
tobacco juice that made a brown hole in the 
snow. Then he smiled, the proud, tight- 
lipped smile of a modest man, and said. 
“Yeah. They ain’t too bad?’ and drove the 
mules in the direction of the barn, the bells 
singing in the cold air. 





CHARACTER CATEGORY—Second Place 
Jeannette Jackson 

Communications Specialist 

South Suburban, IL 

As if being a Monday weren’t bad enough, 
it was also a typical first-of-the-month 
workday in the postmaster’s office. 

Customers were wandering in at 12-minute 
intervals to ask: “‘Is this where I pick up my 
mail?’’ and nervous job hunters were coming 
in to ask about “‘the civil service exam.’ The 
morning's mail was completely obscuring my 
desktop, and every time I picked up the 
letter opener, the telephone rang. 

It was a typical first-of-the-month 
workday. 

An explanation to an irate phone caller as 
to why her letter carrier couldn’t deliver the 
mail until ‘ Cuddles’ the playful Doberman 
pinscher, was caught and chained up again, 
left me rubbing one ear and staring into a 
buzzing receiver. | was searching for the rest 
of the phone under a promising pile of 
papers when she came in. 

She was a small lady, dressed entirely in 
red: red coat, red pumps, red pilibox hat, red 
gloves, red handbag, red silk scarf. Her scowl 
told me she was seeing red as well. 


I put on my most winning smile. ‘‘Good 
morning,’ I beamed, “May I help you?” 

“I should certainly hope so;’ she said, 
tossing a handful of mail onto my desk. The 
letters promptly began camouflaging 
themselves as part of my morning's mail. | 
retrieved them. 

“Thank you;’ | said, looking at the letters 
in my hand. A shadow crossed my desk. | 
looked up. 

The lady was leaning precariously over 
my desk and me. 

“Could you give me a little more 
information about your problem;’ | asked. 

“You people are the problem’ 

“Yes, ma'am. If you could give me a few 
details, I can--’’ 

“My great-aunt Harriet always had trouble 
with her mail.” 

“Ma'am?” 

“My great-aunt Harriet. Her postman was 
always reading her “‘Gourmet”’ magazine 
before she got it. Don’t you deny it. Or 
maybe it was one of those clerks who hide 
in the back when customers come to 
purchase over-priced postage. Service is 
appalling. 

“And you people are illiterate to boot. 
Doesn’t anyone check to see if you can read 
before you are hired?’’ 

“Ma'am,” I began as she paused for 
breath, ‘‘if you would just give me a little 
more information about Aunt Harriet’s 
complaint, would--”’ 

“Aunt Harriet? She has no complaint. 
She's been dead three years. Indeed! Are you 
going to help me or not?” 

“Yes ma'am. I misunderstood you. I can 
tell by the yellow stickers on your envelopes 
that you've moved and if you'll tell me--”’ 

““Unbelievable!"’ she marveled, ‘‘a Post 
Office employee who can read.’ She moved 
in to peer at me closely. | began to feel like 
part of a philatelic display. 

I tried again. ‘“Yes, ma'am. Are we 
misforwarding your mail, ma'am?” 

“Have we met?’ She eyed me 
suspiciously. ‘‘How did you know I was Mrs. 
Andrews?”’ 

“I read it on the envelopes you gave me 


when you came in;’ | paused significantly, 
“20 minutes ago.” 

“Oh. At any rate, that is correct. And you 
can read. | find that fascinating’ She leaned 
forward to peer af me. 

“Mrs. Andrews, you said earlier that your 
son had recently gone away to college. | 
believe you said two weeks ago.” 

“Yes. He's—"” 

“Mrs. Andrews, did your son fill out a 
change of address order before he left?”’ 

“Yes, he did. And he's been the only one 
of us to receive mail. All of our mail seems 
to have gone off to school with him.” 

“Mrs. Andrews, there's a very good reason 
for that.” 

“Oh?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Andrews. | checked with the 
delivery section while you were at the water 
fountain. It seems your son indicated “‘entire 
family’’ on the change of address form he 

“Oh” 

“But it’s not a problem, Mrs. Andrews. 
I've asked the carrier supervisor to make the 
necessary corrections. We'll have it taken care 
of immediately. Thank you for coming in to 
tell us about the problem you were having’’ 

“I don’t mind, actually;’ she said, flicking 
an invisible speck of dust from her precisely 
draped red scarf. “I so seldom get the 
chance to be out and about. Dinner parties, 
community groups, that sort of thing. Still, 
one has to be so careful of one’s time. So 
many people have no concept of the value 
of time’’ 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

“They'll fritter it away in idle chatter 
without a moment's thought, you know.” 
“Yes, ma'am. Incidentally, how did you 
get these letters?’ | asked as | leaned across 

the desk to return them to her. 

She scooped up the envelopes in one red 
glove and dropped them in her red handbag. 
She snapped it shut. 

“Actually, Jonathan gave the mail to me 
last weekend when | was there visiting him. 
It's a lovely campus. His quarters are superb. 
A bit cramped perhaps. But nevertheless, it’s 
an excellent college. | recommend it highly. 
Only one problem, though.’ 

“Ma'am?” 

“Jonathan has trouble getting his mail.” 


“Yes, ma'am.” 
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PLAY THE USPS/GRUMMAN LON 





The Postal Service has a new long-life vehicle making its debut this April, and we're proud 
of it. So proud, in fact, that we think it deserves a name all its own. That’s where you 
come in. We're asking employees to cast their votes for their favorite name from the 
proposed list of names (right of puzzle). Not only will you be giving this new vehicle, which 
is being manufactured for the Postal Service by Grumman Corp. of New York, a name it will 
carry into the future, but you also may win one of three fabulous prizes. 

Here's how it works. Enter the Long-Life Vehicle Name Game on the next page by finding 
the hidden message in the puzzle (see “‘How to Play’). The first entry picked at random 
with the correct message wins the First Prize, the second entry selected wins the Second Prize 
and the third entry wins the Third Prize. 

At the same time, choose your favorite name from the list of proposed names for the 
long-life vehicle. The entries will then be tabulated, and the name receiving the most votes 
will be the official name of the long-life vehicle when it rolls off Grumman's assembly line. 
(The name you pick for the vehicle doesn’t have to get the most votes for you to win.) 


The names of the winners, along with the solution to the puzzle, will appear in a future 
issue of Postal Life. 
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First Prize: All-expense-paid cruise for two 
to Bermuda for one week, through 
arrangements with American Express Co., 
Garden City, NY, and Home Line Cruise Co. 
The cruise, departs from New York City 
(airfare to New York is included). Cruise may 
be taken any time from August 30 to 
October 11, 1987 

Second Prize: A week at the Grenelefe 
Resort and Conference Center in Orlando, FL, 
just 25 minutes from Disney World, Epcot 
Center and Sea World. All expenses are 
included throught arrangements with Austin 
Travel, Co., Long Island, NY. 

Third Prize: A one-week vacation auto 
rental with unlimited mileage through 
arrangements with Avis Rental Cars. 
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HOW TO PLAY—EASY AS ABC: 
A. 
entry form. 


MESSAGE BOXES on the eniry form. The word “IS” is entered to get you started. 


LONG-LIFE VEHICLE NAME GAME ENTRY FORM 
NAME BOX: No. Vehicle Name 
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messaceE Box: LUIS) LI| LLLI| LLL 
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Name 

Address 

City State ZIP +4 Code 
Home Telephone No. Job Title 





Postal Facility 





PROPOSED NAMES 
FOR THE NEW 
LONG-LIFE VEHICLE 


l 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. ZIPALONG 
6. 
| s 


MAILMOBILE 
MAILVAN 
POSTMOBILE 
POSTVAN 


ZIPMOBILE 
ZIPVAN 


Pick the name you like best for the new long-life vehicle from the list above and enter it (with its number) in the NAME BOX on the 
B. Find and circle all of the proposed names (above) hidden in the Name-Game grid. ZIPVAN is circled to get you started. Names may read 


forward, backward, up, down, or diagonally. They may interlock or intersect but must read in a straight line without skipping any letters. 
C. After all names have been circled, the remaining uncircled letters (reading from left to right, top to bottom) form a message. Enter it in the 


5. 


All Postal Service employees are eligible to 
enter except for those in the Headquarters 
Communications, Procurement and Supply, and 
Delivery Services Departments. 


. Entrants must complete the entry form. 
. Only one entry per employee. 
. All entries become the property of the 


U.S. Postal Service and none can be 
returned or acknowledged. 

Entries should be mailed to: Long-Life 
Vehicle Name-Game, Room 10806, USPS 
Headquarters, Washington, DC 20260-3100. 


. Entries must be postmarked no earlier than 


March 15 or later than March 31, 1987. 

















Rural carrier opts 
for peaceful pace 


After 17 years in academia, Dean Seibel 
decided that the job he really wanted was 
delivering mail for the Postal Service. ‘‘It’s 
kind of like a ride in the country that you 
get paid for;’ says the New Hope, PA, rural 
letter carrier. 

Seibel has a doctorate in education. He left 
a job with the Educational Testing Service of 
Princeton, the firm that devises the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), because, he 
says, “‘I was tired of always taking work 
home, and | wanted to spend more time 
with my family.’ 

Seibel joined the Navy right after 
graduating from high school in his native 
Ohio. Then he earned a bachelor’s degree in 
mathematics and education from Denison 
University in Ohio, and then a master’s 
degree in math from Kent State. He taught 
high school for a short time before winning 
a scholarship to Harvard, where he received 
his Ph.D. 

He then went to work for ETS, devising 
the SAT tests long used as a criterion for 
college entrance. The best part of the job 
was the time he spent traveling around the 
country to study junior colleges, which led 
to a decision to leave Princeton and become 
dean of students at a junior college in 
Florida. But it was a 24-hour job and, 
besides, he wasn’t fond of the climate. 
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“The first Christmas we were down there, 
I went swimming,’ he says. ‘That's just not 
Christmas to me’ 

His decision to join the Postal Service at 
age 46 came at a crucial time since letter 
carriers get paid substantially less than test 
researchers, and two of his three children 
were in college. In the end, though, they 
were very supportive. 

“| have no regrets;’ he says. ‘‘It’s so 
peaceful out on the route where I’m fully in 
charge. The people I meet back at the office 
are intellectually stimulating, and I never 
have to take work home.’ 

When he retires in a few years, Seibel 
does not plan to hit the road as so many 
retirees do. ‘‘At heart, I’m a nester, not a 
traveler,’ he says. 


Postmaster loves 
both her careers 


At the end of the work day, Barbara 
Smith smoothly switches roles from 
Postmaster in the Adamsville, RI, Post Office 
to owner and operator of her Arabian horse 
farm in Westport, MA. She's a two-career 
woman who loves both her jobs. 

“It’s just my good fortune,’ she says of 


her 16 years in the quaint little post office in 


an old-fashioned New England village. “‘I 
love the people. Some of them don’t get to 
see anyone else all day. Many have become 
close friends.’ 

Growing up in the citv, Smith didn’t have 
many animals for pets as a child. She 
learned to ride horseback and purchased her 
first horse in her early 20’s. Adding one 





horse after another to her stable, her hobby 
soon turned into a business that she ran 
with the help of her two children, Sherry 
and Dale. 

“Breeding horses is like 2 work of art;’ 
she says, ‘‘involving the selection of a 
Stallion and mare that you hope will produce 
a beautiful colt. It’s very hard to part with 
any of my animals, and I’m careful about 
who their new owners will be’’ 

After the children left home to pursue 
their own careers, Smith continued running 
the business by herself until two years ago 
when she began hiring part-time help. She 
sometimes works in the barns from 6 a.m. 
until she leaves for the office, then after 
office hours it’s back to the barns until 10 
or il p.m. 

Anchor Arabians, Smith’s horse breeding 
and riding business, now has 22 horses, an 
indoor ring with 11 stalls and three barns. In 
six years or so, she plans to retire from the 
Postal Service and spend full time building 
up her business. Her ‘‘spare’’ time will be 
devoted to the assortment of dogs, cats, 
raccoons and injured birds that greet her 
when she finishes in the barn. In the 
meantime, she says, juggling the two jobs 
provides a refreshing change of pace. 








We want to know what you are 
thinking, so we are introducing a new 
“‘Letters to the Editor’’ column. We 
invite your comments about Postal 
Life magazine, about your job, or 
about a postal subject in general. 
When writing to the editor, please be 
brief and to the point. Letters must be 
Signed with your name and address 
and include where you work and what 
you do. Your letter may be edited to 
fit space requirements. Write to: 
Editor, Postal Life, 

U.S. Postal Service Headquarters, 
Room 10843, 
Washington, DC 20260-3100. 


Dear Editor: 

This is just a quick note to let you know 
I thought the September/October issue of 
Postal Life was the best ever in my 13-plus 
years with the USPS. I particularly enjoyed 
“The Changing Work Force’’ It was candid, 
straight-forward, and honestly presented. It’s 
refreshing to see management, under the 
leadership of Mr. Casey and now Mr. Tisch, 
take a critical look at themselves as they 
seek to improve employee morale. I haven't 
been this excited about the USPS and my 
career since | began in 1973. I hope this can 
be a new beginning for all of us. Anyway, 
please keep up the professional journalism in 
Postal Life. The honesty is refreshing. 

Tom Alswager 

Puyallyup, WA 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to thank you for the 1986 
and the new 1987 calendar. Our local NALC 
Branch #1514 is using these calendars to plan 
vacations. The calendars are really useful and 
very beautiful also. 

We also like the magazine and would like 
to see more articles on Carrier Alert. Our 
local Carrier Alert program is one of the 
best. 

Thank you again for the calendars. 

Fred C. Ernst 
Letter carrier 
Rogers, Arizona 


Dear Editor: 

It is totally inappropriate that on page 
three of your latest edition [September/ 
October] Patrick Sherrill’s name is listed in 
memoriam with the 14 employees he 
murdered in Edmond, OK. Listing his name 
gives the appearance of condoning his 
actions and does an extreme disservice to the 
murdered employees and their families. 

R. J. Martino ' 

Director, Customer Services 

Southeastern Pennsylvania 
Editors note: Other employees wrote witb 
this same concern. Whetber to include 
Sherrill in the list of slain employees was a 
difficult decision. Edmond employees and 
their families included Sherrill’s name at 
the memorial service, so we included bim 
in the magazine. 


Dear Editor: 

Just a note to let you know how much | 
enjoy our postal calendar. The paintings 
show that postal employees have great talent. 
The paintings are lovely. Each one unique in 
its Own way. 

The information is great for planning 
annual leave. Keep up the good work. It’s 
greatly appreciated by this postal clerk. 

Farmington, Michigan sends its regards. 

Alice Lelito 
Farmington Hills Post Office 


Dear Editor: 

I just received and read my issue of 
(September/October) Postal Life and would 
like to commend you and your staff for a 
job well done. In my six years of reading 
this magazine, this is the best issue I've ever 
seen. | particularly liked the new glossy 
paper and “The Changing Work Force’’ 
article. 

The article was outstanding. As a member 
of the West Palm Beach Local Joint Steering 
Committee for the EI/QWL process, we really 
need to change both management and labor 
if we are to survive as ONE Postal Service. 
The Postal Service's greatest resource is its 
employees. 

Patrick A. Moore 

President, Branch 4716 

The National Assoc. of Letter Carriers 
Naples, FL. 








Stella Gordon, tbe 81-year-old postmaster of 
Newberne, West Virginia, featured in the 
July/August issue of Postal Life, writes to tell 
us about the publicity sbe bas received 
since tbe article appeared: 


Dear Editor: 

I have had postmasters come visit me out 
of state—one from California who was 
visiting in Ohio; some from Ohio, Michigan, 
Maryland, New Jersey—some who were 
going West and some South, so they stopped 
by. I have received over 150 letters and 
cards. They came from postmasters in nearly 
every state in the U.S. I had a visitor today 
from Pittsburgh, PA. He said he liked to 
travel and just wanted to hunt me up. Again, 
I want to thank you for all the pictures, 
magazines and the good write up. Really too 
much publicity for one little old woman. 

Stella Gordon 
Postmaster 
Newberne, West Virginia 
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